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First step in making relief is to decide on its depth. Medium relief projects 
figures as much as half the body or figure and further emphasizes depth through 
use of undercuts. Example of ‘‘mezzo relievo"’ in fired clay measures 18x20 inches. 
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WHAT A RELIEF! 


Adventure-seeking adolescents who crave way to express 
drama they discover in this best of all possible worlds 


find that outlet in sturdy narrative of relief sculpture. 


By IRVING BERG 


Pershing High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


Preserved in the sturdy narrative of relief sculpture, the scenes 
depicting the power of early Oriental and Egyptian kings and the 
glory of ancient Greek and Buddhist gods are living memorials 
to the ancient artists and their times. Today dramatic bas-reliefs 
on the severe walls of modern architecture tell new stories, express- 
ing in unique forms and materials the ideals and significant events 
of contemporary life. 

Among the art students of our high schools relief sculpture has 
found another fertile area for revival. High school students 
particularly like a threé-dimensional medium, and working in 
relief sculpture fulfills many basic needs of their age group. Also, 
the adaptability of relief sculpture to the narrative suits adventure- 


seeking young adults who feel an urgency to create scenes depicting 


Student works on Plasticene relief that will be molded. Oil-based 
clay won't dry out, needs only simple frame such as %-inch 
tempered masonite. Nail heads in frame surface hold clay in place. 





After relief has been cut apart and fired, gaps between 
parts may have widened to quarter-inch. After parts are 
put together (puzzle-like) next step is to cement them 
to frame and fill gaps with cement or grout. At right, 
frame that holds dancers made of coarsely-grogged red 
sand clay is %-inch plywood with shellacked border. 


the everyday drama found in the life of high school stu- 
dents—the football game on a cold bright autumn day, the 
thrilling end of a race or the excitement of the spring 
concert. 

While many of these themes may be explored in sculpture 
in the round, the fact that reliefs may contain a number 
of figures in relationship to each other makes this medium 
especially suitable for the narrative form. Furthermore, 
the instructor with insight into the emotional problems of 
the adolescent will find the group dynamics in the design of 
relief sculpture particularly fascinating to an age group 
so personally and vitally involved in establishing their 
own identity and relationship to the group. 


Many students who have some background in drawing and 
painting find the similarities in the process of relief sculp- 
ture a natural stepping stone tow ard a successful experience 
in a three-dimensional medium. There is a familiarity in 
the interplay of two-dimensional lines as well as in the 


fact that reliefs like paintings are usually mounted on 
wall. Technical difficulties that frustrate the beginning 
sculptor are more easily solved in relief sculpture becat 
the figures grow out of the background and no structural 
supports are necessary for open or extended forms. 
Before work on the relief sculpture actually starts some 
thought must be given to its type and depth. Starting belo 
the surface is intaglio or inverse bas-relief (commonk 
called “Egyptian relief” because it was so popular in t! 
time). The highest point of the carving is the wall itself 
while all the lines and carving are cut back into the wall 
or material of the relief. The lowest true relief is the 
relief, rarely but accurately called “stiacciate relievo”. T 
characteristics of stiacciate relievo are finely incised live 
with only slight projections from the background. 

The next in depth is low relief or “basso relievo”. As im 
flat relief, there are no undercuts, although the higl es 
points project farther out from the background. Medi m 
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. or “mezzo relievo”, projects the figures as much as 
the actual body or figure, and the depth is further 
asized by the use of undercuts. Full relief, or “alto 
o”, may contain the entire depth of a figure while it 
| attached to the background or wall. If not properly 
ed, full relief has a tendency to leap out from, rather 
ve a part of, the wall. 


the desired depth of the relief has been determined, 
xt decision will depend on what matrials are avail- 
nd whether the relief will be inside or outdoors. If 
lief is to be mounted on an inside wall, it may be 
ed, carved or beaten out of suitable materials such 
y, plaster, wood and metal. If the relief is to be 
ed out of doors, the material should be weather re- 
stone, concrete, metal or fired clay. Outside relief 
ire made of wood or plaster should be weather- 
d. 
> concerned with the possibilities of clay, plaster and 
te, three materials readily available in the art room. 
is to be used as the final material, it is advisable to 
e the clay with at least 25 percent grog. (Grog is a 
form of pre-shrunk or sanforized clay that has been pre- 
fired and ground into coarse, medium or fine particles.) 
The <rog will reduce shrinkage and warpage and by in- 
s ng the porosity of the clay reduce the possibilities of 


cracking while drying or firing. Coarse grog also enhances 
the textural quality of the surface. 

The frame for a clay relief may be a plywood or masonite 
base with 2xl-inch strips of wood around the edges. It is 
important that the frame be thoroughly shellacked or other- 
wise waterproofed to prevent the moist clay from warping 
the wood. Allowance should be made for some shrinkage 
of the clay (roughly 10 percent) during the process of 
drying and firing. 

The importance of allowing for clay shrinkage was empha- 
sized for me when | observed a Mexican sculptor and his 
three assistants working with thousands of pounds of clay 
on large 8x10-foot relief panels that were to be fired and 
mounted on a public building in Mexico. In order to allow 
for the exact shrinkage, they had made accurate small-scale 
models of the panels, duplicating the identical clay and 
firing conditions, and then figured proportionately how 
much the large panels would shrink. 

Once the frame has been constructed and waterproofed, 
the clay is carefully packed into the frame and pounded 
flat to eliminate air bubbles. Packing the wedged and 
grogged clay firmly in place is healthy insurance against 
explosive incidents in the kiln. 

The entire relief must be kept moist until the modeling is 
complete. Soft clay will not cling to dried or leather-hard 


Relief may be modeled, cast, carved or beaten out of materials such as clay, 
plaster, wood or metal. This is example of student's work in beaten brass. 
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clay, and even if the clay seems to cling it will eventually 
crack away during drying or firing. If by chance the clay 
has dried beyond the plastic stage, it is inadvisable to add 
moist clay until the main body of clay has been gradually 
returned to a plastic condition. 

The composition of the relief is governed by the same rules 
of linear design as printing and drawing plus consideration 
for the sculptural aspect of relief. An important considera- 
tion is the effect of light on the sculpture. The source of 
light, whether it is dim, strong or changing, will affect the 
forms of the relief. The student must plan his forms to 
catch and manipulate the light that falls on the wall where 
the relief will be mounted. Undercuts will appear black 
and accentuate the projecting form. The projections will 
appear as highlights and special lighting problems could 
cause distorted cast shadows which in turn might influence 


the shape or depth of the projections. The height that thé 
relief is to be mounted on the wall may affect the dept! of 
different parts of the composition. 

We can learn from the masterful Greek sculptors y 
were experts in the problem of space representation 
foreshortening. Because of the extreme height of th 
Parthenon frieze, they actually projected the upper px 
of the figure farther than the lower parts to avoid distor ia 
for the viewer below. 

When the modeling is complete, a final decision musi } 
made concerning the firing of the relief, a step that vi 
be complicated by its flat back and uneven front. Gener: lly 
the larger the relief, the greater the risk of cracking uw 
warping. If the relief seems too large to fire, it is a sin p 
matter to cut it like a jig saw puzzle into as many piece: ¢ 
approximately 9x12 inches as necessary. The shape of the 
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This student was on track team when he chose three runners 
for <elief on facing page, named it ‘‘Pershing Doughboys 
1957"' for school. From clay model he cast it in plaster and 
here highlights it by direct carving in plaster with marble- 
cutting chisels. He is now a paratrooper with U. S. Army. 


pieces to be cut will be affected by the shapes in the relief. 
It must be cut carefully through the most inconspicuous 
areas, for when the pieces are rejoined, a faint dividing 
line will be visible. 

The relief is now dried slowly under controlled conditions, 
the number of moist rags gradually reduced from day to 
day and the thicker portions of the relief entirely exposed 
for several hours at a time. The thin parts will dry and 
shrink first and, losing their elasticity, will cause cracks 
When the heavier masses dry and shrink at a later time. 
Drying of thin areas can be further retarded by covering 
them with sheets of plastic. If the relief has extended 
forms, their exposure to sudden drying should be retarded 
by bandaging them with strips of plastic. 

When the slowly drying relief reaches the stage of leather- 
hardness and begins to shrink from the frame, it is safe 
to lift the sections and scoop out excess clay from the 
back. This is especially important in basso or alto relievo 
because of the extreme unevenness of the clay wall. The 
ideal thickness for firing is a form similar to a wheel- 
thrown bowl with supported walls of identical thickness. 
Since this condition is unnatural in any type of modeled 
sculpture, hollowing will bring the uneven wall of the 
telief closer to the firing ideal. 


PAfter the drying is complete, the relief is ready to be fired. 


If in spite of all precautions cracks have developed in the 
I I 

drying, it is unwise at this stage to try to patch them. 

Nursing the clay back to the plastic condition necessary for 
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patching is a long slow process and the force that caused 
the cracks would probably make them open again. It is 
a simple process to patch the cracks with cement or plaster 
after the firing. The parts of the relief are now stacked in 
a ceramic kiln and slowly heated to earthenware or stone- 
ware temperature (1800° F.-2100° F.). 

A frame will be needed to hold the fired parts of the relief 
while they are pieced together and cemented. Possibly the 
original frame can still be used even though the relief has 
shrunk. The parts are put together like a puzzle and glued 
to the frame with any all-purpose adhesive that will hold 
them in place until the dividing lines, which by now have 
widened perhaps as much as a quarter-inch due to shrink- 
age, are filled in with patching cement or grout. Cracks 
that developed or opened further during the firing may 
now be patched and modeled to fit the forms of the relief. 
The choice of the surface color or patina of the relief will 
be influenced by the subject, the lighting on the wall where 
it is to be displayed and the feelings of the sculptor. The 
purpose of the patina is to increase the depth of the relief, 
make the forms stand out and add interest to the surface 
texture. Finding the appropriate patina is an experimental 
process. Thin consistencies of water or oil paints may be 
used. A base color, either light or dark, is painted or 
rubbed into the surface and other colors are added to all 
or parts of the relief. The surface is then rubbed down 
with a moist sponge, rags, or steel wool. Color may be 
added to the surface and rubbed down again, experimentally 
adding and rubbing off until a satisfactory effect is achieved. 
After the colors are dry, a thin plastic spray will water- 
proof the surface, while a final polishing of wax will pro- 
tect the surface and enhance the appearance of the relief. 
It is now a simple process to connect hardware to the 
frame of the relief to mount it. Because of its weight, the 
relief must be securely and safely hung. 

Another method for making a relief allows for making one 
or more copies. That is, castings may be poured from a 
mold of the relief. The modeling process in this method 
is essentially the same. Since the clay is not going to be 
fired, it isn’t necessary to wedge the clay, add grog or 
worry about air bubbles. An oil-base clay like Plasticene 
(which cannot be fired) may be used, rather than the earth 
clay. The advantage is that the piece need not be kept 
moist and needs only a simple frame without border strips. 
Pounding nails and leaving their heads exposed in the 
surface of the frame provides an effective base for the 
Plasticene. Plasticene may be safely used again, while the 
danger of using earth clay for reliefs that will be cast is 
that small amounts of plaster that get into the clay during 
the casting will cause the clay to explode if it is ever fired. 
When preparing a relief that is going to be cast, it is 
generally safer to eliminate or fill in undercuts. This is 
especially important if more than one cast is to be made. 
If undercuts are necessary, they may later be carved out 
of the final relief. It is less urgent to texture the surface 
in this process because the surface treatment of the casting 
material is likely to be different than that appropriate for 
clay. In preparation for the mold, there is no need to dry, 
hollow or divide the relief. 

The mold may be made as a whole or piece mold. There 


are several acceptable methods (continued on page 41) 








this is the way | make 
my little clay figures 


First I would like to say that I am very lucky in 
having an aunt who is an art teacher. She taught 
me all I know about art. My sister and I always 
painted or played with clay. 

To make my clay figures, I take a piece of paper 
and scissors and cut out anything I would like 
to have. I cut out figures of people around me. 
One of the things I made a lot were ballet dancers 
because my sister took ballet and I have seen a 
lot of ballet. Daddy always takes us. I like the 


By GERALD SCHMIDT 


Age 10, Grade 4, Wilson School 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 
Photographs by Karen Titel 


action in the figures and the costumes. I did a 
lot of bathers, too, because I like swimming. 
Now I am ready for the clay. I take a hunk of 
clay and wedge it. Then I use a rolling pin and 
roll it on a board. The board has two sticks nailed 
on it about ten inches apart and the sticks are 
one-fourth inch thick. I roll the clay in this spave 
and it gets just thick enough. 

I lay the paper pattern I have already cut out on 
the clay and cut around it with a sharp knife a: d 
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First | take paper and scissors and cut out anything | Then | take a hunk of clay and wedge it and use a rolling 
would like to have—perhaps figures of people around me. pin to roll it Y%-inch thick on a board between sticks. 
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Next | lay the cut-out paper pattern on the clay and cut 
around it with a sharp knife and push away the extra clay. 
| dip my finger in water and lightly smooth all the edges. 


mut on 


fe ad 
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Then | texture the surface with some tool—maybe a nail or If | want a real even design | sometimes use a wire brush. 
screw, paper clip or anything | think makes a nice design. Its evenly-spaced bristles make parallel lines or curves. § 





| wait a while, until the clay hardens just a little, and When | have fired it, | have a ceramic figure that | m ty | 
then | color it however | want to with liquid underglaze. hang on a wall or Christmas tree or combine into a mur'l. 7 
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the extra clay away. I dip my finger in water and 


I made all the things. We made photograms, paintings, 
th the edges of the figure. I press lightly, not hard. 


ashtrays, a sand casting, two mosaic tables, felt dolls and 
I take a tool—mavbe a nail. screw. wire brush, paper a mural of my paper cutouts. One of the tables was a 
w anything that I think would make a nice design— design of my figures. My sister is making a stitchery of 
make a design or texture my figures. horses and I am making a mobile out of wood. 


t awhile, until the clay hardens just a little, and then I want to tell you that I went to an art convention (Illinois 
nt liquid underglaze on it. Art Education Association) in Springfield, Illinois. I saw 
it is fired in a kiln I have a ceramic figure. I may the capitol. Mrs. Howlett (Chicago Art Institute) asked me 
it on a wall or Christmas tree. The small ones can to come. I showed the people at the convention how I made 
ed for necklaces or pins. One time, some one bought my figures and I sold a lot of them too. I am saving to 
to inlay in a table. buy a boat. 


family likes to see children’s art work in all kinds of I think more boys and girls should do art work at home. 
s and we have them all over the house. My sister and Maybe they would like it as much as I do. 2 


| did a lot of bathers because my favorite sport is swimming. Our family likes to see 
children's art work and we have things all over the house that my sister and | made. 
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Student who selected handsome gray stoneware glaze holds evidence 
of pleasing result. You see pottery like this in exclusive gift shops. 





Intermediate and upper elementary students make drape molds, finish 
pieces, fire, glaze and re-fire, end up with handsome pottery dishes. | 


Straightforward process involves simple tools, ready-mixed glazes. 7 


CLAM! 


Clay with a drape shape intrigues int +. 
mediate and upper elementary studer ts, 
Described here is a method for maki g 
drape molds that they can easily «n- 
compass. If they keep to simple shaj es 
and use ready-mixed glazes there need 
be no fear of failure. 

Two crucial steps in the procedure war- 
rant a word of caution. The clay must 
be carefully wedged by pounding it on 
a hard surface several times to be sure 
no air bubbles remain. This step must 
not be slighted. Second, when the clay 
pancake is placed over the cloth-draped 
hole and the clay ball pressed into it 
(see illustration) the shaping must be 
done gradually and gently, pressing 
not too far, just enough to form the 
dish. 

Many good ready-mixed glazes are 
available. These students used samples 
from Re-Ward Ceramic Color Mfrs. 
(1985 Firestone Blvd., Los Angeles) 
which flowed and covered evently—per- 
forming equally well on several differ- 
ent types of clay. Gloss glazes had to 
be applied more thickly than matt 
glazes, but they all smoothed out beau- 
tifully in the firing. 

Each step in this activity appeals to 
elementary students. The illustrations 
show why they may well be delighted 
with their results. ° 
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shes. @ Chip first decides on general size and shape of pottery dish. Working on reverse side of oilcloth, Chip places 
= He's going to make it free-form in outline. With kitchen par- well-wedged clay between two rulers, rolls it with 

uzes. @ ing knife he cuts shape from top of corrugated cardboard box. wood rolling pin into pancake about Y%4-inch thick. 
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He lays clay pancake over cloth covering hole in box and with another 
ball of soft clay wrapped in cloth presses pancake into shape—gently. 


Kitchen paring knife comes into play again to give clean-cut edge as*Chip removes excess 
clay around dish. Now it’s set away to dry and when bone-dry, sanded and biscuit-fire |. 
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Each youngster cuts hole in box to suit himself 
sO no two pottery pieces are alike. After biscuit 
firing they are ready for.glazing. Student puts 
glaze on with brush to thickness of at least 
1/16 inch, returns dish to kiln for final firing. 
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California college initiates highly successful Creative Arts Workshop for children, series of 


Saturday morning art classes where child may work at project he prefers at pace that suits him. | 


Instructor helps 11-year-old 
Marjorie get started on her 
basic chalk sketch. Top photo, 
seven-year-olds are painting 
paper mache goldfish they've 
shaped over inflated balloons. 














By MATT and MARI MORRIS 


“Let’s take a trip,” is one of the ideas used to stimulate 
students of the Creative Arts Workshop at Mills College, 
Oakland, California. 

The children “took their trips” with chalk. Eyes closed, 
they moved chalk across their papers to commands of 


“start toward downtown, turn left at the corner and go 
straight for two more blocks, etc. . . .” 


The result was a series of unique and spontaneous free- 
form designs which were then filled in with brilliant paints. 
ag Re 

This method encouraged timid students to start art work. 
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Four bright water-colors are results achieved by nine- 


and 11-year-olds when allowed to draw from their own 
imaginations. Each was made on student's own initiative. 


me 


This workshop series, initiated only last fall, is the first 
coordinated program of Fine Arts Instruction ever con- 
ducted at Mills during the regular academic year. Classes 
are held on Saturday and are open to children between the 
ages of six to 1] years, regardless of individual ability or 
talent. 

Instructor N. W. Taylor permits each student to work at the 
project he or she prefers, and at a pace suited to the indi- 
vidual. 


In the class of older children (eight to 11. years) paper 
- ; pa} 




















“Draw what you most like to do.”" This suggestion brings one six-year-old to draw herself skipping 


rope with friend (top). A seven-year-old picks flowers, left, while another gets ready to ride pony. 








Basic frame of Mills students’ animals is wire bent into 
shape with paper wrapped and tied around it. At this 
stage figure remains pliable. Wrapping of paste-dipped 
paper strips fixes it in desired position. In photo at 
left, students apply poster paints after ‘rapid fix" 
paper mache dries. Green goes on impressive dinosaur. 


mache animals were one of the most popular projects. Stu- 
dents used the “quick” method by first preparing a basic 
body and legs, forming them with soft weaving wire. Here 
individual imagination was obvious as each animal took 
different shape and size. After his initial explanation Mr. 
Taylor took part only to cut the wire. 


Strips of newspaper and crumpled paper-balls were wrapped 
around the wire frame to form the body and secured with 
string. At this point each animal was completely flexible 
and could be fixed sitting or standing, with long or short 
neck and torso. Final fixing was accomplished with a 
covering of paper strips dipped in wheat paste. This method 
eliminated loss of time and mess sometimes incurred by the 


standard method of soaking papers to make regular paper 
mache. 

In the final step ears and other distinguishing character- 
istics were attached to the animals with pins and the finished 











“Close your eyes and pretend you're taking a trip."’ Their chalk trips 
turn out to be abstract designs which they fill in with bright paints. 


products were allowed to dry thoroughly before painting. 
Although everyone began with the same basic three-wire 
frame each child produced a different shape, ranging from 
simple dogs to extravagant dinosaurs. 


The six- and seven-year-old children formed paper mache 
fish by winding strips of paste-dipped newspaper around 
a blown-up balloon. Although these younger children each 
had basically the same body structure for his fish, each 
expressed his individuality in decorative fins, tails and 


Reeta Bennett, assistant to in- 
structor, encourages nine-year- 
old Ronnie to color. He seems 
reluctant at first but responds 
eagerly when she proposes 
that they have a crayon race. 


other characteristics as well as in the final covering of paint 
The children also worked with chalk, crayon or paints as 
they wished, each according to his mood and ability. ‘The 
more timid were stimulated with such suggestions as “draw 
what you like to do” and “let’s race with our crayons’. As 
a result each student found a medium of true self-expres- 
sion in his own designs and projects, and the completed 
works presented an interesting and varied cross-study of 
the capabilities of this age group. , 
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ie problem of mediocrity— 


/, DAMOCLEAN SWORD 


SEVERLY DAVIS 


or in Art Education 
ity of Texas, Austin 


reating of art is a statement of values, for one’s art 
selection of what he considers important. It is an 
retation that omits the non-essential, the less valuable, 
oncentrates feelings and attention on the significant 
s of an experience, an idea or an object. 
vity arises from one’s feeling that something in his 
ence is so valuable that he must clarify and express 
in art form. The whole process of creating art is a 
nt concern for quality: for the degree to which the 
can express what he wants to and for the fineness of 
aftsmanship as he handles his material and his tools. 
rk of art reveals what really matters to its creator. 
lucation, in insisting that everyone needs creative art 
exp: ience for fulfillment of himself as a human individual, 
pres ipposes that to be anything more than mediocre, a 
pers n’s life must reach some degree of sensitivity, feeling, 
und: rstanding and interpretative expression, a degree that 
can be achieved through art experience. Furthermore, art 
education upholds the belief that growth and fulfillment 
through art heightens the discriminating judgment of an 
individual so that not only can he achieve a deeper, more 
vital life for himself, but he can know how to combat 
mediocrity wherever he finds it. Art education by its very 
existence supports the necessity for standards and condemns 
mediocrity. 
By discovering the order in an object of nature—a shell, 
a rock, a piece of driftwood—and by creating an order in 
materials in his artistic expression of the nature object, 
one comes to see that chaos in any aspect of living, whether 
the arrangement of a room or one’s behavior is undesirable. 
By becoming more sensitive, one finds deeper experience of 
life and a greater capacity to feel for others. By finding. 
knowing and making things of quality, meaning, order and 
character, one learns to recognize all things that possess 
these values and to reject those things that are ineffective. 
poorly designed, cheap or worthless. By creating, one comes 
to resent the destructive. 
In developing the powers that make one more truly an 
individual, one respects and values individuality in others 
and combats conformity and the inhuman in life. In finding 
deeper life, he reacts against superficiality. 
The consequence of such an art education on an individual 
and hence on civilization itself is tremendous. Obviously 
it is extremely important that everyone concerned with art 
education, whether classroom teachers, special art teachers, 
instructors of teachers or instructors of professional artists, 
understand and appreciate this concern with quality and 
concentrate upon furthering it in every possible way. If 
they do not assume this responsibility, art education will 
lose its highest purpose and mediocrity will prevail. 
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It is quite possible to misunderstand the capacity and the 
purpose of art education and thus to lessen its effective- 
ness. One must understand this problem of standards, this 
struggle against mediocrity, and apply such understanding 
in every aspect of living and teaching. 

Simply to give every child a chance for creative expression 
in art by handing out art materials and creating a per- 
missive atmosphere in the classroom is not enough. It must 
be assured that through this chance for artistic expression, 
the child’s powers of seeing, learning, feeling and creating 
really grow. 

To help each child to feel free in using his paint, crayon. 
or clay is not enough, for he may not be using this material 
as a means of really interpreting what he sees and feels. 
He may be only enjoying the dabbling in material, just 
as he likes to play in rain puddles and to make mud pies. 
To be sure that every child identifies himself with his art 
creation is not sufficient, either, for one can identify one- 
self with an experience and express it in an art form and 
yet never have seen deeply enough to gain real insight 
through the experience and the expression of it. Too, one 
can identify oneself with an art expression and not carry it 
far enough. Identification is necessary but only a beginning. 
The failure to make certain that a child’s identification with 
an experience leads to insight and to a full art expression 
can foster superficiality, restlessness and the desire to jump 
aimlessly from one experience to another. 

Only to create art as skillfully as one can is not enough. 
To achieve a high quality of technique, craftsmanship and 
skill is necessary for a valuable art expression, but there 
must be something else—art must convey a significant con- 
viction, an important experience, worthy of the greatest skill 
and craftsmanship of which the creator is capable. 

The conviction that every child needs art, that everyone has 
some creative ability and the right to express ideas in an 
art form, does not mean that there should not be goals to 
aim toward and standards of good and bad in art. True, not 
only the highly talented should receive art, and the teacher 
must be careful not to discourage those who have less talent. 
However, every child should be encouraged to become better 
than he already is, to find a wider range of experience, to 
see more deeply those things he wishes to interpret and 
express, to go far enough with his expression and to make 
his art form the very best he can. 


It is the teacher’s responsibility to see that a student really 
understands his subject. A student drawing a tree must be 
guided to see and know the tree, to rediscover the essence 
of trees in general, and to concentrate on the particular one 
he is drawing. He must be led to discover, too, what he 
thinks and feels about his (continued on page 40) 











First we talked about our local amusement park and its fabulous rides 


and fun and food, and then we made our own! When it was finished we 


named it ‘Spring Lane Park” (for our school) and everyone learned .. . 





By ANN GAYLORD 


Art Teacher, Spring Lane School 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


In the world of varied activity outside of school one of 
the few exciting visual experiences that children share in 
common is the annual school picnic. To my bright, eager 
third-graders the memory of last year’s school picnic and 
the anticipation of the next one a few months away pro- 
vided vivid images. 

A discussion of picnics in our fabulous amusement park 
started their mural project. I was advised that if I hadn’t 
been on the “Rotor” I had really missed the experience of 
my life. Then we made a long list of ideas on the board 
until we ran out of space, discussing the sensations induced 
by the “Jack-Rabbit”, the ferris wheel, the pony rides, the 
merry-go-round, the shooting gallery, the games of skill 
and the sight of the little tots in “Kiddieland”, from which 
my third-graders claimed to have graduated to bigger and 
better thrills. We didn’t neglect the eating department 
either, for what is an amusement park without popcorn, hot 
dogs and cotton candy? The children remembered the big 
signs, the ticket booths, the crowds of people, the picnic 
shelters and the trees and flowers that add beauty to the 
park. 

The children enthusiastically started making crayon draw- 
ings of a single amusement. Some were so eager that they 
tried to crowd too much into a small space and had to 
make several drawings to deal with the different aspects of 
their original ideas. Each child made two or three draw- 
ings in order that as many different ideas as possible might 
be included in the mural without any duplication. 

The mural was begun in chalk on large gray rag paper. 
The first efforts were too small, and in the beginning it 
was a struggle to establish a proper scale. The children 
worked in groups of four or five at a time until all 31 
children in the class had contributed to the work. The 
limited space remaining for those children who worked on 


MURAL-MAKING IS A PICNIC 





In drawing stage and later in painting, children work in 
small groups four or five at a time, until everyone in! 


class has contributed to mural. 


the mural last forced overlappings and obtained the crowced | 


effect so characteristic of an amusement park. 


After the children put their stamp of approval on the dr: w: § 
ing the painting started. The colors they liked reflec ed J 


the natural gaiety of the subject. They worked as they | ad 
before, one group at a time, in order to allow plenty of 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 
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Names are posted each § 
day so there can be no question about whose turn it is. § 


work 
each 
turn 
clas: 
Afte 
chil: 
dere 
tain: 





Before drawing starts class makes long list of ideas on board. This proves so stimulating that each child 
makes two or three drawings presenting as many different ideas as possible to be sure nothing is left out. 


working space for each child. A list of names was posted 
each day so that there could be no question about whose 
turn it was. Criticisms and suggestions were made by the 
class as the work progressed. 

After all 31 had finished, additional touches were put in by 
children with last-minute ideas—flower boxes, flower-bor- 
dered paths, trees, bushes, an American flag, drinking foun- 
tains, dogs and cats, and a few more people. 


The mural was finished just before the annual school picnic 
and “Spring Lane Park” (the name of our mural) reminded 
us of the excitement of the coming event and increased our 
joyous anticipation. This year even | could not resist the 
amusements as I had in years past. I rode several of the 
tamer ones and even took a look at the “Rotor”. After due 
consideration | decided to leave it to my more courageous 
third-graders. ° 


Trips to local amusement park, annual school picnic, are among few exciting visual experiences that all 


children share. Memory of last year's school 
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( ATOR—Reed sculpture by Thomas J. Babe, Jr. 





JUNIOR ART GALLERY 


The flexible character of reed is like the 
flexible character of a man; it can be 
molded and shaped. It is most appro- 
priate therefore that I should have used 
this in the creation of the figure. 
| began with the basic spine, proud and 
straight, made from a piece of heavy 
reed. Onto this I built with household 
cement the bare skeleton of a man. Some 
of the pieces were molded by wetting them 
in water. Others kept the natural shapes 
of the reeds, natural curves that needed 
no adjustment. Certain characteristic lines 
of the full human body were added, to suggest the inherent power 
that is commonly associated with a man’s muscular structure. 
I have tried to show that this man, an orator, is totally exposed 
before his peers. If his oratory is shallow, they will see through 
him. If it is good and he speaks the truth, they will look at him, 
at his stature as a man and not through him. This then puts the 
greatest emphasis on what this man would say if he could speak. 
We can only imagine by looking at his gestures and posture. 
Although I am interested in art, journalism is my forte. In this 
field 1 have found many instances when artistic judgment is 
important, e.g. page layout and makeup, illustration for stories, 
judgment of the relative value of an advertisement, etc. Secondly. 
it helps me to appreciate all other works of art. When I enter an 
art museum, either contemporary or traditional. I find that I can 
see—and more important, feel—a great many things in the work 


of other artists. 
“amas | Aube 


Ave 17, Grade 12 
West High School 
Rochester, New York 
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DEA! 


ARE KINDERGARTNERS TOO YOUNG to do 
stitchery? Of course not. We use potato sacks, 
heavy cotton or wool yarns and dull-pointed 
tapestry needles. A piece of cardboard placed 
inside the open-meshed sack makes it easier for 
a five-year-old to handle and keeps his stitches 
from going through both thicknesses of the bag. 
Since this is often a first experience in sewing, 
we set up no standards. We want the child to 
learn the simple process of manipulating needle 
and yarn. We encourage him to move all the 
way across the bag rather than working in just 
one corner. The children learn to tie knots (at 
least most of them do) and to change colors 
of yarn to get variety in their work. Try it in 
your kindergarten. You'll find five-year-olds are 
not too young to do stitchery. . 











WE FIND DOZENS of uses for the new chenille stems (glor-J 


fied pipe cleaners). Honestly, they are one of the mos 
versatile art materials we’ve found in a long time. At Christmas 
time your youngsters can make delightful tree ornaments, 
they can make 3-D valentines to hang from a valentine tre 
and they can even use them for weaving. Now we have dis 
covered that these lightweight, wire-cored, easily-bent stems 
make wonderful Easter hats. The colors are out of this world. 
Outside the range of pure reds, blues and greens are such 
exotic colors as orchid, dark moss, dubonnet and azalea 
Besides the velvety-textured stems, there are brilliant metallic 


ones. Cut in 12-inch lengths and packaged 100 to a box] 
they sell for about $3.65 per thousand. " 
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HE sIAKING OF MASKS is a popular art activity at all grade 
leve It need not be limited to the month of October and the 
Halil .een season. Masks make lively wall decorations any time. 

Look 2 for an idea to fill that big bulletin board? Use those masks. 
Shee of colored construction paper in different sizes and shapes 
make i fine background, or perhaps some of your more imaginative 


@echild:en can paint a background on paper the size of the bulletin 


Bbhoari. Then add the colorful masks as “heads” of people. This may 


cause 2 bit of congestion in your hallway, but it will increase interest 
4 ! 
In your art program. e 





WE STARTED WITH PAPER pie plates but you'd have 
had a hard time recognizing them at the end of two art 
periods. Our first-graders made them into Easter hats and 
had a parade that put Fifth Avenue to shame. Besides the 
pie plates, each youngster had a variety of scrap materials 
from home—everything from oatmeal boxes to Christmas 
papers and ribbons, feathers, flowers -from old hats. and 
even some greenery from a shrub. About the only thing 
some of the hats had in common was the idea of cutting 
in from the edge of the plate to the center, overlapping a 
bit of the cardboard and stapling it to make the hat some- 
what cone-shaped. From there each child used his own 
imazination and ingenuity. e 
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SPEAKING... 
















































ALEX L. PICKENS 


Instructor in Art and Art Education : 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor ; 
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+4 Pri 
® An increasing number of commercial organizations _ to complement textbooks, not supplant them. They mus Mo: 
are discovering that it pays to furnish schools with contain fresh, up-to-the-minute material that would b § ree 
teaching aids. Although most companies have long hard to get elsewhere to have real value for the pupils [| SA 
considered formal assistance to education both a re- Most of the school aids are varied and imaginative fad 


sponsibility and an opportunity, they are now investing 
millions of dollars each year in supplying elementary 
and high schools all over the country with a wide 
variety of teaching assistance materials. 


Ralston Purina Company, a leading preducer of anima 
and poultry feeds and breakfast cereal, carries on ar 7 
extensive school program in connection with its weekl, — [7 ga» 
television series, “Bold Journey”. The series consist: 

By helping the teacher in the classroom with items of documentary films of travel to many parts of the 
ranging from booklets, charts and films to expensive —_ world. 

books and texts covering many subjects, the companies 
are also building potential sales to generations of con- 
sumers to come. 


The first phase of the Ralston program consists of dis 
tributing handsome printed guides to 100,000 teacher: 
who request them so that the televised series may be 


2ZcaAaan 


ns 





When they are properly prepared and well presented, used in teaching geography. These guides include SC 
the company-sponsored teaching aids are welcomed by _ synopses of forthcoming programs, maps, question and 

the teacher who has stretched existing facilities and | answer sessions and other material to help the teache: 

budgets to the breaking point. Usually schools are conduct discussions of the television program. 


very selective in choosing teaching aids. Obvious 
“plugs” for the sponsoring companies find their way 
to the wastebasket. The materials must provide real 
educational service to be acceptable. They are intended 


The other phase is a travel-awards program for teachers 
who make the best use of “Bold Journey” as a teaching 
resource in the classroom. Last summer the top prize 
was a trip around the world, and 31 other winning 
teachers took safaris in Africa, trips up the Nile and 
other equally glamorous voyages. 














| Blue Cross, the health insurance organization, promotes 
| democratic discussion within the classroom by distribut- 
ing a kit for use in English, speech and health classes. 
The kit is designed to encourage group discussion as a 
means of solving problems and gives step-by-step pro- 
; <a cedures for organizing and conducting such talks. 
NO MUSS , ~ The American Cyanamid Company, besides sponsoring 
NO FUSS teaching aids to schools, provides them with speakers, 
Meee laa A remarkable new art medium, awards and prizes. It has also established an informa- 
combining the brilliance and tion service for teachers and students, lends assistance 


; : in projects undertaken by students and offers summer 
convenience of PASTELS with slacmnent Sex tendhens. 


the ee coe Alexander W. Hammer, writing in the New York : 


Times (January 4, 1959) estimates that one out of five 
major corporations supply teaching aids of some kind. 





@ The House Space Committee is offering a teaching A 
ARTISTS’ OIL PASTELS aid of a different kind in a definitive layman’s hand- ; 
book on space technology. Issued early in January. 


Use like pastels but with great freedom in individual | this 250-page document covers all aspects of space 
IDEAL FOR __ methods of handling. Get light, delicate effects or bold, technology, from the orbits necessary to reach the 








SCHOOLS heavy masses of color. They work quickly and smoothly, planets to a summary of Soviet rocket and missile 
Easy to handle, can be blended on the paper with fingers or paper stumps. | developments. The handbook was ordered by the Com N 
low in cost. Pastoils do not dust or chalk, so fixatives are not needed. 


mittee to fill a need for easy-to-understand literature on 





5 sizes of sets, The sticks are non-brittle, will not easily break when : - 
from 60¢ to $3.50 applied with pressure. Colors are exceptionally brilliant. | SPace oe Its —_ Is re a ae we This 
| a standard reference work in high schools and colleges 
J :S 25¢ in coin wi 7 Ee Ra : es 
pet veya d pacha pe ben athe ge — | in the new field of astronautics. Copies of the book @ Pro 


are available from the Superintendent of Documents. 
Washington, D.C., for 60 cents. In limited numbers 
they also may be obtained through Congressmen or the 
(Write in No. 6 on Inquiry Card) Space Committee. 
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PERMANENT PIGMENTS, INC. 


2700 HIGHLAND AVENUE, CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
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CRAFTS “SUPER-MART” 





p 
F »e Catalog—102 Big Pages 


Pr: t service on every craft need. Leather- 
cra Metalcrafts, Enameling, Woodenware, 
Mo: Tile, Ceramics, Art Supplies, many 
oth Since 1910. Write for free catalog 
tod Dept. AA-3 

SA RAFTS (DIVISION OF SAX BROS., INC.) 
111 N. Sed St. © Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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(Write in No. 38 on Inquiry Card) 
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ZFRAMICS & 

JPPER ENAMEL 
iplete School Supplies— Kilns, 
s, wheels, glazes & tools. A 
t! “Activities in Ceramics” by 
S ley, $1.50 ppd. Designed for 
01 use; completely illustrated. 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG. 




















ASSURED QUALITY 


TESTED 
FOR 
NON-TOXICITY 


This “Certified Products” seal insures that | 

products bearing it are subject to the test- | 

ing procedures established by The Crayon, | 

Water Color and Craft Institute, Inc., 420 | 

Lexington Avenue, New York 17; New York. 
(Write in No. 2 on Inquiry Card) 
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@ While a large number of education- 
al television stations exist in the United 
States, Alabama is operating the first 
and only educational television network. 


Alabama’s educational television came 
into being through a legislative act on 
June 16, 1953, with a live telecast of 
the inaugural ceremonies from Mont- 
gomery. Since that time four stations 
have joined the network. Future plans 
for the network include the construction 
of facilities at Mobile and Montgomery. 


The established network serves hun- 
dreds of schools scattered over an area 
of more than 30,000 square miles. As 
of April, 1957, 465 television receiving 
sets in over 300 schools were tuned to 
one of the three channels of the net- 
work. They pick up a variety of pro- 
grams, ranging from primary music to 
high school physics and chemistry. 


The teacher is still in the classroom in 
Alabama but she has a 21-inch assistant 
that can enrich and supplement her 
teaching. For example, during the past 
academic year 97 half-hour physics 
lessons were presented from the Auburn 
studios on the Alabama Educational 
Television Network. These physics les- 
sons were beamed into classrooms all 
over the state. Students listened to lec- 
tures, saw equipment that was often 
unobtainable in their own schools, and 
studied physics with a teacher they had 
never met. Some schools, adequately 
equipped and staffed with qualified 
teachers, used only specific programs 
which they felt would supplement and 
enrich classroom teaching. Others 
tuned in to each one of the 97 lessons 
and utilized everything the televised 
teaching offered. 


No demand is made of any school to 
adhere to any viewing rules and there 
is no cost to the school other than the 
purchase of a receiving set and anten- 
na. Each school may use the part of 
the television program that best suits its 
particular situation. 

All programs from 9:30 A.M. to 2:30 
P.M. Monday through Friday are 
termed in-school programming. They 
may be of a direct teaching nature or 
they may be of an enrichment or sup- 
plemental nature, as in primary music 
and art. The in-school programming 
has important advantage over 
closed circuit programming: parents 
may view the programs their children 
are seeing in school. Shut-ins and chil- 
dren unable to attend classes often are 


one 


\able to keep up with their school work 


in this way. ° 
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'...the INSTANT-DRY 


felt-nib marker that’s 
ON-PENETRATING 
ODORLESS 

AND 


REMOVABLE! 





| It’s true! The new Speedry “p Rr” 
Magic Marker lets you write, 
sketch, mark, color in a rainbow of 
| spectrum hues. 

Though instant-dry, “DR” won't 
penetrate even thin paper. Odor- 
less, too. Removes by washing or 
with ink eradicator. 


Teachers love the new “D/R” for visual 
aid preparation or student art projects. 
Nothing to fill or spill. JUST LIFT THE CAP 
AND WRITE... brilliantly! 7< 


refills 35c 
— ee 
‘sy e REE: Send for “p/n” literature 
/ and special bulletin “Magic } 
\\ Marker in the School.” Write :, 


“A 
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SPEEDRY PRODUCTS, INC. 
DEPT.AR-5, RICHMOND HILL 18,N.Y. ©1959 


(Write in No. 23 on Inquiry Card) 
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LEARNING TO LOOK, A Handbook for the Visual 
Arts, by Joshua C. Taylor, University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, $3.25, 1957. 
Instructors in humanities programs in institutions of 
higher learning are seeking continuously for their stu- 
dents a means of bridging the distance between the 
approach and processes by which the artist creates a 
work and the finished work. Several books in recent 
years have sought to achieve this. Learning to Look is 
one of the most recent. Joshua Taylor, its author, has 
planned his book to bring readers closer to the prob- 
lems of the artist. He also attempts to show the reader 
the manner in which the structure in painting, sculp- 
ture or architecture evolved. Step by step the author 
suggests the ways in which works of are may be ana- 
lyzed. The distinctive characteristics in painting, draw- 
ing, graphic arts, sculpture and architecture are dis- 
cussed, 
Learning to Look is most effective in the section de- 
voted to the materials and techniques of the artist. It 
is not only well written, but Taylor has described pro- 
cesses and materials in an understandable way. It is 
strange that Taylor culminates his analysis of form 
and process in painting with Jacques Louis David and 
Daumier, in sculpture with Rodin and Max Bill and 
in architecture with F. L. Wright. It would seem that 
readers would find valuable an orientation to some cf 
the simple technical problems and processes in art since 
the turn of the century. Drawings and reproductiens 
are included to illustrate the author’s theses. For the 
unoriented person, Learning to Look provides an in- 
sight into the traditional materials and techniques of 
the artists as they contribute to an understanding of 
visual arts up fo contemporary developments. 


AESTHETIC FORM AND EDUCATION, edited by 
Michael F. Andrews, Syracuse University 
Press, Syracuse, New York, 1958. 
The Symposium Conferences on Creative Arts Edu- 
cation at Syracuse University have been attracting 
national attention these past two years for the signifi- 
cance of their discussions by a stimulating group of 
participants. Michael Andrews, Director of the Annual 
Symposium Conference, has edited the contributions of 
five participants in the 1957 session and the four 
members of the 1958 Conference series. 
Susanne Langer, Robert Iglehart, Melvin Tummin, 
Laura Zirbes, Jerome Hausman and Michael Andrews 


sparked the first conference. It was memorable for 





IVAN E. JOHNSON 


Head, Department of Arts Education 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


the provocative ideas presented. Susanne Lange 
pointed out that “art education is the education of fee! 
ing: a society that neglects it gives itself up to form 
less emotion. Bad art is a corruption of feeling.” 
particularly discerning analysis of the creative proces 
is given by Melvin Tummin. The implications fo 
creative growth revealed by Laura Zirbes are note 
worthy. Dr. Zirbes suggests that “ uncreativ: 
qualities reinforce each other and block creative trans 
formation when narrowly specific attempts to releas: 
and encourage creativity are made. It is, however. wort} 
realizing that creative intent and aspiration have 
generating developmental effect.” 

The contributors to the 1958 Conference were Seymou: 
Robins, Brewster Ghiselin, James Mursell, Harold Tay 
lor and Michael Andrews. Each opens a “new window 
on the potentialities of creative arts experiences in 
human development. Ghiselin reminds us that “. . . a 
rigorously prescribed order may violate a very deep 
need of the child—for disorder!” The spirit of 
democracy with its insistence on pressing forward to 
new forms and its acceptance of life as infinitely vari 
ous and essentially enjoyable, Harold Taylor believes. 
creates a freedom in the arts which fosters their devel 
opment. The bibliography is one of the best on crea- 
tivity and aesthetic form available. Aesthetic Form and 
Education may be read most widely by the “eggheads” 
in art education, but undoubtedly its contents will be 
read with keen interest by all educators. Its value lies 
in the interrelationship of ideas and insights of a 
diverse group of educational leaders who perceive in 
common the importance of the arts to human develop 
ment. 


PAINT THE WIND by Alberta Hannum, The Viking 
Press, 625 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 
New York, $4.50, 1958. 
In 1915 Alberta Hannum told us the story of a 
Navaho Indian boy artist in Spin a Silver Dollar. The 
Indian boy, Beatien Yaz, has since grown to manhood. 
Now Mrs. Hannum gives us an account of his life 
beyond his sixteenth year. Since Beatien Yaz’s work 
has been so expressive of a ycung man in transition 
between the customs and rituals of the Navahos and 
the world of the white man, it is interesting to read of 
his increasing maturity in art and personal develop- 
ment. A number of his works are illustrated in the 
book. Beatien Yaz’s story also gives us a new look at 
the place the arts and crafts have in the lives of the 
Navaho today. 
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G. A. Dell’ Acqua 
10 
‘ARIES by Enzo Carli, Crown 
-ublishers, 419 Fourth Ave.. 
vew York 16, N.Y., $7.95, 1958. 





iblication of art books, steadily 

Sincre -ing in volume as it is, has made 
Bacce- ble much material hitherto un- 
Bavai! ‘e at reasonable prices. Crown 
Pub! vers has recently published two 
Shand me volumes, Giotto and His 
BCont. poraries and The French Im- 
press ists. Illustrations in color of 
cood uality and brief well-translated 
Biexts vy Susan Bellamy, make either 
Gone these books a good buy at $7.95. 
SThe - ople format, similar to the Skira 
@serie- is attractive. For the browser 
Bin th school library or the amateur 
Bart | >k collector, these two volumes 
@shou. be particularly interesting. © 
For Teachers-- FREE 
BTAX( ) SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER 
B Study» d Travelin MEXICO at low cost. 5 hours 
Colleg: .redit. Session July 23 to Aug. 21. Write 


for itt ‘ay: 

TAXCO SUMMER SCHOOL 
Main _ Wichita, Kansas 
Write in No. 13 on Inquiry Card) 








— 


An ENCYCLOPEDIA 
of ARTISTS 
MATERIALS 

& DRAFTING 
SUPPLIES 








Write for your free copy of this 
208-page catalogue that makes 
available everywhere the huge 
stock and variety of America’s 
largest art supply distributor. 


@ 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 
2 W. 46th ST., N.Y. 36, N. Y. 








(Write in No. 26 on Inquiry Card) 


MASCH, 1959 


HE !RENCH IMPRESSIONISTS by | 


! 


TO AND HIS CONTEMPO. | 











ar (ag FELT TIP 


MARKMASTER 


MARKMASTER 1 Plastic model, 
gravity fed. No priming needed. 
MARKMASTER 
valve controlled. 





It Metal Model, 


COLORMASTER 8 assorted Colors 
Dri-ink plus 8 Nibs and holders 


Indisp ble—E ical—Write for circular 


Cobleskill, N. Y. 





FLOQUIL Dept. AT-9 











FLEX-FLO DISPENSER 





12 OZ. SQUEEZE BOTTLE 
FOR TEMPERA AND OTHER 
LIQUIDS. 


TRANSLUCENT PLASTIC SHOWS 
COLOR CONTENT. 


PACKED 12 TO A SET FOR ALL 
YOUR COLORS. 


USED BY ART, GRADE, AND 
CRAFT TEACHERS. $7.20 PER 
SET POSTPAID WITH 
SCHOOL PURCHASE ORDER. 
LAMP PRODUCTS BOX 34 ELMA, N. Y. 
OR J. L. HAMMETT CO. 

Lyons, N.Y. Union, N.J. Cambridge, Mass. 








(Write in No. 35 on Inquiry Card) 


(Write in No. 40 on inquiry Card) 








Ready in April— 


MOLo MAKING 


/ 





A new ceramics book 
for your creative arts 


classes — 


A OC. 


raAMICS 


by 
Vincent A. Roy 


Chairman, Art Department 


Pratt Institute 


e Lavishly illustrated, with more than 660 illustrations. Stresses 


design. 


e Includes construction, design, decoration, glazing, firing, and 


enameling on metals. 


e Offers step-by-step teaching on how to create many beautiful types 


of ceramic objects. 


e Easy to read and understand by junior high and senior high school 
students. No previous ceramics training needed. 


Order copies direct from— 


School Department 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY 


330 WEST 42ND STREET 


NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


(Or, for More Information, Circle No. 5 on Inquiry Card) 















SHOP. TALK 





If cutting quantities of paper is a requi- 
site, you ought to consider the new 
KUTRIMMER. It’s a combination paper 
cutter and trimmer that has been designed 
for regular paper trimming uses and for 
handling up to 50 sheets in one operation. 
A unique hand clamp insures precision cut- 
ting of such materials as photographs, 
photo negatives, carbon paper, foil, rubber, 





felt, thin plywood, linoleum, leather, fabrics 
and even soft thin metal. KUTRIMMER is 
available in three sizes: 14%, 22 and 28 
inches. The largest size also comes as a 
treadle-operated floor model on a stand. For 
complete information on heavy-duty paper 
cutting equipment, write No. 259 on your 
Inquiry Card. 


To answer a long-felt need, The Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company is now making 
available all the materials you need for 
teaching handwriting improvement. Through 
the use of audio-visual group techniques, this 
procedure may be adapted for classroom 
projection or for closed circuit television. It 
is recommended for grades two through 12, 
for improving either manuscript or cursive 
handwriting. The materials are FREE and 
there is no conflict between this procedure 
and any handwriting system now in use in 
classrooms. This is surely an offer you will 
want to take advantage of. Write No. 261 
n your Inquiry Card and you'll receive an 
outline of the procedure as well as infor- 
mation on how to obtain the materials. 


A bit of art work in itself, Binney & 
Smith’s 1958-9 catalog is available absolutely 
free to readers of Arts and Activities. You 


may find that this reliable school supply 
manufacturer has materials you didn’t even 
know about. To get your copy, write No. 
262 on your Inquiry Card. 


Teachers often ask, “What should a paint- 
ing by a third-grader look like?” “What 
can I expect of a fifth-grader?” “Where can 


I find good examples of paintings by chil- | 


dren?” Kodachrome slides of paintings by 
children are a real help to teachers and an 
inspiration to children. You can get just 
such a collection of slides, reasonably priced, 
representative of either lower or upper ele- 
mentary grades, whichever you need, with 
accompanying text explaining each child’s 
work. For full information, write No. 263 on 
your Inquiry Card. 


Your dramatic productions might benefit 
from your professional touch once you've 
read a new stage-lighting handbook recently 
put out for drama directors. 


The handbook is divided into two sections 


and features many specially prepared illus- | 


trations. The first section is titled “Planning 
the Auditorium and Stage” and includes 10 
subject headings from “acting areas” to “spe- 
cial problems”. The second section titled 
“Lighting the Stage” covers such subjects as 
circuits, layout, power distribution systems, 
etc. Although the handbook sells for 50 
cents, readers of Arts and Activities may 
have it FREE by acting fast! Write No. 264 


on your Inquiry Card. 


A school desk with a Monosteel top is a 
new incorporation in the Irwin Seating Com- 
pany’s school furniture line. The top offers 
all the advantages 
of plastic with wood 


frame desk tops 
with the additional 
features of great- 
er durability and 
strength. Irwin 
school furniture is 
planned, piece by 
piece, to achieve 
many things for our 
nation’s schools. Its 
construction features add life to a product 








TILES 


FOR DECORATING 


Superb English Tiles, bisque 
or glazed 6x6” 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


« TILE TRIVETS 
« TILE BACKS AND HANGERS 
« WOODEN FRAMES 
Write for FREE descriptive 
Price List No. AA 
SORIANO CERAMICS, INC. 
LONG ISLAND CITY 5, N. Y. 
(Write in No. 42 on Inquiry Card) 








INTRODUCTORY OFFER-: $ 
COIT’S PEN KIT fi 


4 Pens & 2 Bottles of Ink Reg. $2.50 





1 Sample Ve” Lettering Pen 
and FREE Instruction Sheet 


30c “= 55¢ 


BRIDGEPORT PEN CO., Box 892A, Bpt., 
(Write in No. 29 on Inquiry Card) 


Conn. 


core and metal- | 





AMACH 


for earth p a : 
stonewage: . . Be cela 
White Red * By 44 





Indiangy hed * T fra Cs 
es 0 B10" 


gor 


FREE CATALOG 
No. 44—60 pages 


CERAMIC DECORATION 
60 pg. Book—$1.00 


AMERICAN ART CLAY COMPA 
India 


Indianapolis 24 





(Write in No. 17 on Inquiry Card) 






ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 

































Ms 
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»morous high-pay career 


or profit- 
Bcemnarcial . xs 


Learn Cartooning, 
Art, Lettering, TV, etc 


Washington, N. Y. (Estab. 7.8 
(Write in No. 11 on Inquiry Card) 


1e to WRITERS 


ing a book publisher 


act-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
lish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
advertising, publicity and promotion. 





| 








Fre ditorial appraisal. Write Dept. 
Exp: ition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 
at a in No. 34 on Inquiry Card) 
MAKES rb 
= EASIER 


Best Glue 
Fo: All ART-CRAFTS-HOBBIES 
DRIi 3 CLEAR—-CLEAN TO USE 
DECORATE WITH 
WILHOLD GLITTER 


: |-ee Decorating Ideas Write 


' WI-HOLD PRODUCTS CO. 


Los Angeles 31, Chicago 44 
(Write in No. 30 on Inquiry Card) 


Fs ot 





that gets rugged use. Its materials contribute 
to surface durability and good looks. All 
these features insure safety, comfort and 
classroom ease and this means better learn- 
ing. For more information on Irwin furni- 
ture, write No. 265 on your Inquiry Card. 


Tiny tots and some not so tiny will take to 
TRIX STIX. TRIX STIX are colored flex- 
ible plastic sticks with interlocking keys that 
may be used in an amazing variety of con- 
structions. So novel they have recently won 
a patent, TRIX STIX are unbreakable and 
may be used over and over again. For more 
information and prices, write No. 266 on 
your Inquiry Card. 


This age of specialization has produced 
two notable publications of highly-specialized 
interest. One, Warp and Wejt, is published 
for handweavers who have four-har- 
ness looms. A sample swatch is contained in 
each issue and its editorial content is chatty 
“shop talk” for handweavers. The other is 
a new weaving bulletin for handweavers call- 
ed Drajts and Designs. This bulletin contains 
an actual handwoven sample swatch in each 
issue with complete directions as to how to 
set it up on the loom, thread used, number 
of threads per inch, etc. This bulletin is for 
the handweaver who owns a multiple harness 
loom—more than four harnesses. 


NEW ... for 


Ceramists . . . Glass Decorators! 


Enamel! Powder 
Paasche Spraying 
Equipment 

Dremel Power Tools 
L & L Kilns 

Enameled Steel Tiles 
Findings & Chain 
Hotpak Kilns 

Glass Ice Colors 
Enameling Accessories 


Select your needs at leisure 
from our new, fully-illus- 
trated catalog. We offer a 


full line a single 
source . . . low prices.. 
fast shipment. Mail coupen 


today for your Free Catalog! 


Thomas C. Thompson Co. 
t. AA 

1539 Deerfield Road 

Highland Park, Illinois 


lishers of both are 


Robin and Russ, 


Thomas C. Thompson Co. - Dept. AA 
1539 Deerfield Road 
The pub- Highland Park, Illinois 
Hand- Please rush your FREE CATALOG of 


enamels and enameling supplies. 


“the 


weavers, who say Drafts and Design is 


only one of its kind in the country which NAME___. 
specializes in the multiple harness weaves, ADDRESS. 
with an actual swatch” (bound into the mag- Ryes 
A , ° ’ . <3) Si.) ae yy 
azine). We believe “em! Weaving enthu- 


siasts among your advanced students would 


(Write in No. do on » Inquiry Cord) 

















IN 1941 


Erma Duncan, ceramic hobbyist, began to create specialized 
ceramic products to fill her increasingly exacting needs. Soon 
she was supplying her products to friends, ceramists and 
ceramic teachers throughout the country. Business increased 
to the point where husband Lee joined her and then, home 
from war service, their two boys, Bob and Dick. 

Today, thriving and vibrant and one of the largest ceramic houses in the world, 
DUNCAN’‘S offer you the most complete quality line of ceramic supplies to be 
found. You'll find DUNCAN’S products an everlasting joy to use . . 


SEN 





FREE 


COLOR 
BROCHURE 


D FOR 


. they‘re 


ON YOUR 
SCHOOL 
LETTERHEAD 


still made by folks who are active ceramists . . 


. folks who are confronted regu- 









GLOSS GLAZE 


(majolica finish) 


SATINTONE GLAZE 


(satin finish) 


MATT GLAZE 


(matté finish) 


SPECKLETONE GLAZE 


(multi-colored speckle finish) 





Write for Name of 
Distributor Nearest You! 





larly with your ceramic problems and needs... 


who solve and fill them daily. 


DUNCAN E-Z FLOW PRODUCTS CAN EASE YOUR WORK! 


CRACKLETONE GLAZE 


(crackle-finish) 
COVER COAT 


(opaque underglaze) 


E-Z STROKE 


(liquid translucent underglaze) 


MANY OTHERS 


(including special effect glazes, 


brushes, jewelry findings, student 
molds and much more!) 
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TODAY! 








4030H North Blackstone 
Fresno 3, California 











MA°CH, 1959 






(Write in No. 16 on Inquiry Card) 







PICICINCLIC 
pitt 2 Ant © * 


pLAcls 


peEDBALL 


Linoleum Cutters, Water Solu- 
ble and Oil Inks 


e Low cost, excellent quality 

e Hand ground steel cutters 

e High quality pigment ink 
with many extra uses 

Write for FREE lesson plans. Ask your 

school supply house for. . . 


“SPEEDBA|| 


Sponsors of National Scholastic Block Printing Awards 


(Write in No. 4 on Inquiry Card) 





ANOTHER TALENS’ FIRST! 


TALENS & SON,INC., UNION, N. J. 


(Write in No. 43 on Inquiry Card) 


feel “professional” armed with these bul- 
letins. For data on how to get them, write 
No. 267 on your Inquiry Card. 


After years of taking balsa wood 
granted, you and your will be 
interested in a sprightly little publication 
titled “Important Facts About Balsa Wood”. 
One thing it will surely do is increase your 
students’ respect for balsa and thus they'll 
do more with it when the opportunity arises. 
For your copy write No. 268 on your Inquiry 
Card. 


for 
students 


Rainbow colors of Milton Bradley’s Bull's 
Eye construction paper are an invitation to 
creativity. Made in 20 beautiful hues ranging 
from gentle pastels to fiery pure tones, this 
heavy 85-lb. sulphite stock is unexcelled for 
posters, mounts, sculpture and 
than we can name. 


more 
To find out what colors 
you've been missing, get a Milton Bradley 
sample book by No. 269 on 
Inquiry Card. 


uses 


writing your 





WE MADE A MISTAKE in the November 
issue. We indicated that KONRAD 
PROTHMANN, oa firm that supplies color 
slides, filmstrips, slide filing and carrying 
equipment, and many visual aids for the 
use of art educators, allows a 25 percent 
discount to schools. This educational dis- 
count applies only to color reproductions 
(prints), not to the high-quality color slides 
that PROTHMANN makes and distributes, 
nor to his line of equipment. 





SUPPLIES for ALL CRAFTS’ 


Write for new illustrated catalog — FRE = 


LEATHERS BEADS JERSEY LOOPERS 
COPPER REED JEWELRY FINDING 3 
ENAMELS FELT ART MATERIALS ; 
KILNS WOOD BOXES CRAFT TOOLS & B 0k; © 
NATIONAL HANDICRAFT CO., INC | 
199-C WILLIAM STREET, N.Y.C. 38, N.Y. © 
(Write in No. 37 on Inquiry Card) 








CERAMASTONE JEWELRY M X | 
Jewelry making is fun & instructive w th 
this magic mud! Self-glazing clay—S fe, 
Easy to use—Mix with water 

Fire only once at cone 06 


IDEAL FOR SCHOOL USE & 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
Nine Colors: Turquoise, Dark B) 1, 
Chartreuse, Gunmtl., White, Pink, P ir- 
plue, Yellow, Brown. Sample order $5 00 
for 5 Va-lb. pkgs. postpaid PLUS com, |i. | 
mentary DESIGN HANDBOOK-—Spe« ial | 
quantity discount to schools & studios | — 


THE POTTERY WORKSHO? | 




















AMACO’s two-speed electric potter's wheel 
is equally efficient for either beginning or 
advanced modeling. The wheel is operated 
by a 44-horsepower motor, and a two-position 
switch changes the speed of the throwing 
head from 65 to 95 rpm the best average 
speeds for centering, throwing and trimming. 
The heavy non-corrosive aluminum worktable 
is cast in one piece and it has a high splash 


The 
sturdy compact wheel weighs only 60 pounds 
and is easily portable. 
mation about this 
your Inquiry Card. 


rim and rounded easy-to-clean corners. 


For additional infor- 


wheel write No. 270 on 


Better use of wall surfaces in schools is 
the subject of a comprehensive study con- 
ducted and published by the Stanford Uni- 
versity School Planning Laboratory. Practi- 
cal ideas on how teachers can use Masonite 
Peg-Board panels and fixtures in their in- 
structional planning are contained in the 
profusely-illustrated booklet together with 
construction details. Perforated hardboard 
with its hanging implements can provide for 
the most effective display of two- and three- 
dimensional and all arrangements 
can be put up, taken down or changed com- 
pletely with ease and speed. This booklet is 


objects, 


(Write in No. 14 on Inquiry Card) 





TEACHERS ¢ STUDENTS 
do BETTER with APPROVED 


CREEK-TURN 


CERAMIC GLAZES 


Prepared * Ready to use 

No Mess @® No Waste 

® 41 distinctive colors 
Intermixable © Smooth Working 


Ceramic TOOLS 
DESIGNED FOR A PURPOSE 
MOLDS e MOSAIC TIL: 


for FREE FIRED SAMPLE 
send request on School Letterhe d 


CREEK-TURN 


Hainesport, N.J. - Dept. 39 


(Write in No. 18 on Inquiry Card) 
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_ paper 


educators and you can get your copy 
ng No. 271 on your Inquiry Card. 


tly expanded line of audio-visual 
; is illustrated and described in an 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


nt new catalog that is available to | 


The broad scope of the new line 
audio-visual aids and professional 


uipment designed to simplify film 
in schools, and the catalog serves as | 


-source reference file of 
nt. Featured in the catalog are film 
ion machines, splicing equip- 
und motion picture projectors, film 
storage cabinets, cleaning and con- 


available | 


solutions, recording tape and scores | 


necessary items. Get your copy right 
writing No. 272 on your Inquiry 


are a unique new art medium. 
ibine the brilliance and convenience 
; with the depth and solidity of oil 
‘maginative Japanese color techni- 
eloped a method of binding pigment 
y” oil medium and compressing it 
non-dusting, non-brittle stick and 
are the result. They can be used on 
vard, canvas or textiles with airy or 
fects as desired. They are dustless 
not easily break. Teachers appreci- 
r high versatility and low cost. For 
formation on how to get a trial set 
art class, write No. 273 on your 
Card. 


Pasto 


sorking tools immediately bring 
\ MITTERMEIER to mind, for this 
iports the finest tempered steel blades 
and sells them at 
costs that schools 
can afford. MIT- 
TERMEIER now 


features a set of | 


six gravers that 
are a requisite 
for tracing and 
cutting fancy 
borders, initials 
or any fine wood 
carving. For information on these and other 
tools in the MITTERMEIER line, write No. 


274 on your Inquiry Card. 


Significant in the new packaging of Weber 
Costello’s famous CHAR-KOLE is its change 
from a round stick to square. The new 
CHAR-KOLE package features a white plas- 
tic pallette-like tray in which each CHAR- 
KOLE stick has its own compartment. The 
plastic tray virtually eliminates breakage 
and is convenient to handle and store. 


Weber-Costello products, write No. 275 on 
your Inquiry Card. 


A multi-purpose table has recently been 
developed for schools. It 
unique folding device 
levers 


incorporates a 
no latches, locks or 
that permits the top to tip easily 
to a vertical position for storage. The manu- 
facturer offers a choice of three tops and 
two of bases. The portable model 
equipped with three-inch rubber cast- 
ers. Space doesn’t permit us to go into the 
extensive specifications for this efficient new 
mode!, but you can get full information on it 
and other school equipment by writing No. 
276 on your Inquiry Card. 


types 
comes. 


MACH, 1959 


For | 
more information on CHAR-KOLE and other | 





TRULY A 

SOURCE OF 

PERFECTION — 

FOR ALL CREATIVE ART 
AND CRAFT PROGRAMS. 


*Ceramics *Leather Craft 
*Sculpture *Interior Design 
*Furniture *Custom Framing 
AVAILABLE IN KITS: Stan- 
dard Colors — Gilt and Pastel 
Shades. Write for complete 
brochure. 

CHARLES R. O‘CONNOR CO. 


POST OFFICE BOX 712 GROCKTON. MASS 











(Write in No. 22 on Inquiry Card) 





CERAMIC eeasy'to use 


NO PREPARATION NECESSARY 
Use your full time teaching. 
Approved for schools, hospitals, hobbyists 
Write for free “How To Use” literature. 


MAYCO COLORS 


10645 Chandler Bivd. North Hollywood, Calif. 











(Write in No. 32 on Inquiry Card) 


make it... 
bake it... 
the easy 


way, with 


DELLA ROBBIA MIRACLE CLAY 


Your kitchen oven fires easy-to-use 
MIRACLE CLAY ceramic-hard in minutes. 
FOOL-PROOF — INEXPENSIVE — EASY. 

Miracle Color Glazes, too. INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 
large trial package MIRACLE CLAY; 2 Tools; in- 
struction. Value $1.90 SALE $1.50 at your 
dealers or from Sculpture House. Send com- 


plete information. 
/ Cbd 


Dept AAA 3-59 





38 EAST 30th ST 


"NEW YORK 16 


(Write in No. 28 on Inquiry Card) 
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Sil 


they’re much too beautiful 
and too gloriously colorful 
to be called pipe cleaners! 


A TRULY PERFECT CRAFT MATERIAL 


Invites the ingenuity at all age 
levels. Chenille stems just beg 
the hand to twist them, 

shape them, mould them. 


You used them when you were small, 
when grandfather wasn’t looking. 
But his were only short, stubby, 
colorless pipe cleaners. 


these are gay, beautifully colored, 
twice as long and supple. 
in tinsel, too! 


Expendable? Yes, so, so expendable 
because they are cheap! 
Reducing to fractions, approx. 


“| ¢ 
or $3.65 for 1000! 
12 inch length 


double-length, 24 inch stems 
$7.25 for 1000! 

The uses are endless: 

*three dimensional figures 

of animals or us humans 
*party decorations (chains, trees 
hat trimmings, crowns, etc. 
“collages: pasted, tacked 
stap.ed two-dimensionally 
“gifts for parents, friends 

. and more. Lots more! 


For free samples to twist, bend 

and tickle your imagination, 

please write us or ask your school 
purchasing authority to write us. 
We'll be delighted. So will you. 

If you already know the magic of 
chenille stems, order directly. 

Any order accepted from $3.65 up. 


D. JAY 


PRODUCTS, INC. 
O, BOX 797, NEWARK, 1, NEW JERSEY 





(Write in No. 20 on Irawviry Card) 
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A NEW ART FILM SERIES... 


weell aad mosaics 


and its relati 





a 
ip to art 


Children in the films interpret their own experiences by using 
inexpensive and easily obtained art materials. Produced and directed by Frank Bach 
and James Schinneller, Education and Art Education Departments, University of Wisconsin. 


Each film 6 minutes color and sound; Rent $3.00, Sale $60.00, 
set of three $165.00. 


ORDER YOUR PRINTS © WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG + TODAY! 


BAILEY FILMS, INC.- 6509 DE LONGPRE - HOLLYWOOD 28 


(Write in No. 1 on Inquiry Card) 


child art nial nature 


binds ond etching e insects ond painting 


Teaching students to observe, understand, and appreciate nature 
pression is the primary objective of these three films. 











OVER 200 FULL SIZE 
PATTERNS and DESIGN IDEAS: —iiycnored imtruction ond 






FREE 
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40% -53% 


25¢ FOR 


WHOLESALE 
CATALOG 


FINEST ART MATERIALS 


School and 


OFF Mureciols 





© Tables © Book Ends ideo catalog. 

* lamp Boxes = * Mirrors 50¢ BRINGS Water Colors — 

* Picture Frames © Window Sills you the Booklet listing 

© Well Pleques ever 200 Patterns and Pastels — Paper — 
nage: _ Canvas — Books 


4 


Your idea Book and Kiln information will 
SEND 256 We Be ree 





(Write in No. 36 on Inquiry Card) | 


The Copper Shep Division 


Kiln end Hundreds of Projects 4 
m our 

ENAMEL-on-COPPER 

IDEA BOOK 








Tempera 
Brushes 


— Crayons 
— Oil Paints 


Write for free samples and catalog. 


UTRECHT LINENS 


Manufacturers & Distributors 
(Write in No. 41 on Inquiry Card) 


119 West 57 Street 
New York 19 Dept. 8 | 








Jewelry Findings fer Ceremists. 


© New ideas for Copper and Complete : 
© Many new Classroom Projects. 8 
i 


The Famous 


KLOPFENSTEIN 
POTTER’S WHEEL 
Write for FREE information 


H. B. KLOPFENSTEIN & SONS 
Route Two, Dept. AA, Crestline, Ohio 





(Write in No. 15 on Inquiry Card) 








When writing to advertisers 
tell them you're a reader of 


ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 















FREE For YOuR ARTS & CRAFTS PROJECTS: 


HOW-TO-Booklet and MEMOS . . . Idea-packed brochures of 
illustrated directions and low-cost projects particularly suitable 
for your class work. Included are directions for Etching and 
Tooling beautiful Trays, Placques, Planters . . . . simple 
Wiggle Engraving of Designs, Lettering, Monograms . . 
etching with a cold-water solution . 
ciuminum pieces, etc. 


. » Designing on colored 


CATALOG for single mail-order source of craft metals and supplies including 
many new Pre-formed and Colored items — Wiggle-Engravers, Bracelet Blanks 


ond Benders, Tray Handles, etc. 


Cultivote the further enjoyment of your Arts & Crofts program. Review and try these 
new Moid-O’-Metol aids, ideas, and items — available at your local dealer. Or write 
vs for this free Maid-O’-Metal literature, including direct mail-order information: 


ST. LOUIS CRAFTS, INC 


5 Maid-O’-Metel ALUMINUM © BRASS © COPPER — Circles, Rectangles, Foil, i 
Supplies ore carefully prepared and selected for ETCHING, TOOLING, EN- BF! 
8 GRAVING ond ENAMELING. Subject to relatively simple processes, they Bf 
B bring ease and assurance to your craft-work, and for 10 years have been BI 
the best suited to your requirements. 
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ST. LOUIS Is 


(Write in No. 12 on Inquiry Card) 





















| craftsmanship. Sensitivity toward 
| terials and tools can grow along 








“South-paw” scissors at last! Th  firy 
specially-designed left-handed scissors 
good news to left-handed teachers an | sty. 
dents. These “Lefties” are designed to maip. 


























tain cutting action without the an 
separation that is common in right-! 
scissors held in the left hand. Ex 
patented Cushion-Grip handles are fe 
on some models and the Lefties co ne jp 
four-inch blunt, five-inch point and tt + 74. 
inch shear (illustrated). For complete i 
mation write No. 277 on Inquiry Card ‘ 



















Mediocrity 


(continued from page 25) 






subject. Only then can his art e 
sion have sincerity and any deg 
depth. 

The teacher must also insist upen re. 
spect for materials, tools and 


pres 
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good Fi 
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with B 
sensitivity toward the world, so tha§ 
the student’s treatment of material af 
he works grows out of his feeling for 
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his experience and idea; and good Eve 
craftsmanship can develop from this dec 
| appreciation of materials and tools. ea | 
| Self-criticism can and must be fostered rste 





in the child. By pointing out to a stu 
dent just what he is achieving, to le 
him know and see what is good and 











what could be better in his art form #U yn 
one can help him form good standards J», }- 
‘ , rou 

| of judgment. Of course, this must le § t 

handled according to the age and com (#° S 
prehension of the child. Ass 
The teacher can help art education to col 
achieve quality by not permitting stu Be e 
dents to move too rapidly from one x is 
project to another, by insisting tha R¥** “* 
they work long enough with an idea to # CON 












fully express it and that they work 
enough with a new material or tool te 
really learn about it, and thus achieve 
higher quality in their work. 






a nes ial 






Gradually the teacher can help a child 
to know what has value and what ha 
only a superficial character. This must 
be done spontaneously, as likely situa F 
tions arise. Whenever there is a ch ance f 
to comment on something of qu: lity. f 
something well-planned, orderly, dis 
tinctive, vivid or meaningful, the t: ach- 
er can guide the child to apprecicte it 
and to contrast it with the poorly n ade, 
the trivial and the trite. Obviously this 
applies to all things, not only art fo ‘ms. 
Standards can grow in this manner. and 
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ARTS AND ACTIVITIES 


Wo Wonder Students 
‘=! do Better with 
th | Alphacolor Pastels! 


rd and 
form. 
ndards 


ust be 


d com: 


tion to 
ig stu: 
m one 
ge that 
idea to 

work 
tool to 
ichieve 


Every stick is firmly ex- 
ded (Not molded)—less 
eakage no mess and 
nste @ A perfect sequence 
H distinctive—smooth 





only in the everyday appreciation of 
the thing of quality against the thing 
of mediocrity do truly deep and sincere 
values result. 

If life is not to become mere existence 
and if we are not to lose our finest 
human qualities, we must reassert the 
significance of standards and learn to 
recognize mediocrity and to combat it. 
If teachers realize this fact and do 
everything in their power to see that art 
education does foster that high quality 
of human life that it can foster, they 
can do much for the individual in to- 
day’s world. They can check the medi- 


| ocrity that threatens contemporary life. 


It is not an exaggeration to say that 


such a heightening of quality lies with- 


in the realm of art education, for in its 


| true sense, art education is a striving 


| for deeper and finer life. e | 


| 
| 
| 
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| for making a piece mold. One way is 





Relief 


(continued from page 9) 


| to plant metal strips (which can be 


| cut from 


mrking colors — 48 in all. 
Jniform structure 


ots — Splendid coverage 


roughout — no gritty, 


Assortment at 12, 24 or' 


colors—and boxes of any 
ecolor e Award winning 
x is shown below— it has 
convenient plastic work 


» child 
iat has B 


s must 


r situa B 
chance § 


ju: lity. 
y. dis F 
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rizte it 
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1TIES 


Send for the complete 
Alphacolor Story! 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
oo iiew Uchems | Sicl BS Wana ae cele) 
MANUFACTURERS OF. CHALKBOARD CHALK, 
‘RASERS. ART MATERIALS, MAPS, GLOBES 


(Write in No. 21 on Inquiry Card) 


tin cans) in the 
method is to build a wall of slabs of 
clay, dividing off one section of the 
relief and pouring one section at a 
time. A piece mold is more difficult to 
construct but simplifies the final re- 
moval of the cast and is especially im- 
portant if more than one casting is to 
be made. 


To receive the plaster for the mold a 
wall is built around the relief. Walls 


may be made of cardboard supported | 
by clay or the entire relief may be | 
placed in the bottom of a cardboard | 
Any device that will hold the | 


box. 
plaster long enough for it to harden is 


suitable. Pour the plaster over the re- | 
lief to a depth of about two inches. | 
The mold should be reinforced by sink- | 


ing wood or metal braces the length and 
width of the mold in the plaster before 
it sets. When the plaster has hardened, 
the mold is turned and the clay re- 
moved. 

The and_ scrubbed, 


mold is cleaned 


checked for undercuts ( which are filled | 
with clay) and defects are repaired. If | 
the mold is in parts, bind them firmly | 
together with wire or heavy cord and | 


- seal any possible leaks with clay. If 


the mold is not deep enough to take | 
two or three inches of casting material, | 


a wall similar to the one used for the 
mold should be built. The mold is 
finally treated with a separator, like 
tincture of green soap. Before casting, 





COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


All domestic and foreign prints useful for art 
education. Educational discount. Fine Fram. 
ing ; catalogs on view. 


COLOR SLIDES 


Painting-—Architecture—Modern Interiors— 
Furniture, Ceramics, Textiles and Objects. 
Early American Crafts, Textiles, Wood Carv- 
ings; Art Education. Listings free. 


RECENT RELEASES: CERAMICS 


Over 200 slides made from prize winners in 
the National and International Ceramic Ex- 
hibits at the Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, 
N.Y., including the last International Exhibit 
in 1958. Prices and listings free. 
Child Art in the U.S.A.: “As [ See Myself” 
(50 slides), ““The Four Seasons” (50). Manual 
for each comprehensible to children of the 
respective grade levels. 
Filmstrips in Color: “Art Through the Ages,” 
$60.00 for 10 strips with Lecture Notes ; $6.50 
singly. 700 A.D. to present day. Previewing 
privilege on all our offerings. 
Slide Filing Cabinets and Carrying Cases 
See our DISPLAY at the NAEA Convention, 
N. Y. City, Booth 18 


DR. KONRAD PROTHMANN 








2378 Soper Avenue Baldwin, L.1., New York 








relief to | 
divide the parts of the mold. Another | 





(Write in No. 7 on Inquiry Card) 





advertising art illustration 


CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
send for catalog 
No. 23 
(Write in No. 33 on Inquiry Card) 


The LANGUAGE @ 
of ART 


PHILIP C. BEAM 

The basic principles of art 

are revealed through an in- 

tegrated treatment of its na- 

ture, methods, and history. 

Principles are illustrated 

through the juxtaposition of 

photographs of masterpieces from 

every period. “The finest and most 

orderly arranged book of its kind.” 

—CONAN E. MATHEWS, Brigham 

Young University. 435 ills.; 948 pp. 
$7.50 


Pictorial Manual of Bookbinding 
MANLY BANISTER 
The only book demonstrating book- 
binding through step-by-step photos 
and drawings. Shows how to buy or 
make tools and equipment inexpen- 
sively. ". . . a particularly handsome 
and useful book.”—ARTS AND AC- 
TIVITIES. 196 ills.; 40 pp. 9 x 12. 
$3.75 
How to Stencil and Decorate 
Furniture and Tinware 


NANCY RICHARDSON 


Illustrated guide to every phase of 
stenciling and brush stroke painting. 
Detailed advice on tools, materials. 
"Should star among stenciling and 
decorating books.” —-ART MATE- 
RIAL TRADE NEWS. 237 ills., de- 
signs. 186 pp. $6.00 


Order direct from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 








(Write in No. 8 on Inquiry Card) 











THE BEST IN” 
CLAYS 


By Stewart 


CERACLAY — A new clay that can be used 
without a kiln. Can be fired in an ordinary 
kitchen oven and then glazed with Stewart's 
CERAGLAZE. Perfect for children, students, 
hobbyists and for schools with limited facilities. 


$1.80 per 5 Ib. pkg. 


MODEL-LIGHT «¢ No Casting « No Firing 
e Dries Hard as Stone Meets the needs of 
hobbyists, ceramists, therapists, elementary and 
secondary school teachers, and arts and crafts 
classes. MODEL-LIGHT gives you all the 
pleasure and creative outlet found in clays 
without the necessity for firing. Articles and 
pieees may be created and when completed, the 
magic of the materials turns your creations to 
stonelike objects. $1.90 per 5 Ib. pkg. 
CLAY-CENE — An excellent modeling clay 
To be used over and 
Fine school quality. Available in 
Terra-Cotta, Green, White, Yellow, 
Brown, Red, Clay-Color 
and Red. Packed in %4 
ib. bars, four to a pound 
package. 


which never hardens. 
over again. 
Gray, 


Only 40¢ 
per pound package. 


MINIMUM ORDER 
SHIPPED $10 
Send 25c to cover postage 
and handling for Stewart 
Clay's 90th Anniversary 
Catalog containing hun- 
dreds of money saving 

materials and supplies. 


Stewart Clay Co., Inc. Dept. ACT 
133 Mulberry St., New York 13, N.Y. 














(Write in Ne. 25 on inquiry Card) 


JUST 
OUT! 


the latest 
76-page 


CRAFTOOLS 
CATALOG 


of 
tools and equipment 
for the 
CREATIVE CRAFTS 
and 
SET OF 
WALL CHARTS 
» 


CERAMICS 
JEWELRY — METAL CRAFT 
GEM CUTTING 
GRAPHIC ARTS 
BOOKBINDING 
SCULPTURE 


SEND FOR THEM NOW— 
THEY’RE FREE! 


CRAFTOOLS, INC. 


Dept. A 


396 Broadway New York City 13 





(Write in No. 10 on Inquiry Card) 





CRESS COMPANY, 


[pied WC» 


Nyeyy 


CRESS KILNS 


; ? 5 YW 
MONROV 





(Write in No. 27 on Inquiry Card) 
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the method of the final hangin: ¢ 
mounting must be considered so thaf 
suitable hardware, bolts or heavy 
can be securely embedded in the baciff 
of the casting and left protrudir z inf 
the right places for mounting. Fi val 
the plaster or cement is poured int i 
the mold. Reinforcements simil r \f 
the ones used in the mold are plac dd ir 

the casting material to add strengt! an 

rigidity. : 

The casting material is then all! swell 

to dry thoroughly. Plaster takes on! 

a few hours. Cement may take se ‘eral 

days and should be kept covered with 
moist rags. After the material haf 
hardened, the containing walls ai> re 
moved and the mold is gently sepa « 
from the cast by carefully fo 
wedges between them. If the mol 










not been damaged in the separ iting iy 
process, it may be used for an othe 
casting, perhaps with another material 





Any defects in the casting are now 
patched and undercuts carved out. The 
final surface of the relief may bk 
chiseled or scratched to produce the 
desired texture. The patina or coloring 
process is essentially the same as with 
fired clay. 

There are two other interesting poss- 
bilities if the relief is to be cast. One 
is to leave the original modeling in the 
clay or Plasticene at a “rough sketch” 
stage, make the mold and cast it in 
plaster. The final forms are the 
finished by carving directly into the 
plaster and building up with fresh 
plaster where necessary. This method 
appeals to the student who expresse 
himself best in carving rather than 
modeling. Another casting approach 
especially effective in low or flat reliel 
is pouring a slab of plaster the desired 
size, allowing it to harden, then carving 
a reverse design into this to serve as th 
mold. Whatever has been carved int 
the slab will now project and whatever 
parts left standing wil 
recede. ¢ 


have been 
Finally, the relief sculpture, howeve 
it was modeled or carved, is 
mounted on the wall, where it wil! ful 
fill its ultimate function in the cre itive B 
process If more ‘ha 
one cast has been made, the art stu ler 
may have his cake and eat it too, : inc 
he may take one relief sculpture | om 
to be admired by his family and m \un' & 
another on the walls of his scho:! to 
be admired by his classmates and t: ach 
ers. 


firm! 


mu 


communication. 








And the school, which teach: ; 1! 
many ways, may speak in the drai ati 
voice of relief sculpture. ' 


5 > teem pO 
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Milton Bradley Water 
Colors have earned the 
Certified Products Seal 
of the Crayon, Water 
Color and Craft insti- 
tute. This is your certifi- 
cation that the products 
which bear this seal 
meet the standards set 
for non-toxic materials. 


Because they are pure, brilliant hues, uniformly smooth and com- 


pounded of the finest pigments, Milton Bradley semi-moist water 
colors blend and mix to perfection. Of professional quality for 
the advanced student, they are equally responsive in the untrained 
hand, True to accepted color standards pioneered by Milton 
Bradley and maintained through rigid quality control, these water 


colors give your class added incentive and inspiration. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


(Write in No. 31 on Inquiry Card) 





SPECIFY 


CORPO RAI ON Re 








ALWAYS top quality 
ALWAYS dependable 
ALWAYS uniform 








E : 
See all the exciting Prang 

Packages at your favorite 

dealer. Write for new idea 

sheets. Dept. JA-49 - : 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 
NEW YORK 


(Write in Ne. 24 on Inquiry Card) 





